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Drei Klavierstiicke, D.946 (1828) 


The Drei Klavierstiicke were com- 
posed in May 1828 during Schubert’s 
final agonizing but prolific year. Wracked 
by the syphilis from which he had been 
suffering since 1822 and beset by near- 
poverty, the composer managed none- 
theless to pour out some of his most 
supreme achievements, among them the 
F minor Fantasy and A minor sonata, 
both for piano duo, the last three piano 
sonatas, and the great C major string 
quintet. 

Schubert’s publisher had voiced 
repeated entreaties for piano works on a 
more manageable scale. ‘The request 
resulted in eight impromptus in 1827 and 
these three piano pieces the following 
year, set in E-flat minor, E-flat major, and 
C major. While not boasting the stature 
of the final sonatas, these are nonetheless 


challenging and substantial essays, eacha 
monument to the composer’s infallible 
lyrical impulses. 

The first and third pieces are 
couched in straightforward ABA form. 
‘Their outer sections, respectively impetu- 
ous and playful, each frame a more tran- 
quil interlude. The second piece, how- 
ever, unfolds on a broader scale, incor- 
porating a second “Trio” to yield an 
ABACA structure. Interestingly, the 
haunting refrain that closes each of the 
“A” sections links the piece to the chrono- 
logical period of Die schéne Miillerin five 
years earlier: it is a loose appropriation of 
choral music from Act III of Schubert’s 
opera Hierabras, which he completed in 
October of 1823 just before beginning 
work on the song cycle. 
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Die schéne Miillerin, D.795 (1823) 


It takes little to incite knowledge- 
able music-lovers to extol the remarkable 
virtues of Schubert’s songs. Among the 
legions singing their praises, Arthur 
Hutchings has waxed eloquent about their 
“perfect union of poetry, instrument, and 
personality,” while the more academi- 
cally-oriented Lawrence Kramer has 
praised the unique “tension between 
tradition and innovation, structure and 
texture, musical form and musical lan- 
guage” they possess. 

Perhaps nowhere in Schubert’s 
oeuvre, however, are the qualities that 
gave rise to the new form known as the 
“art song” laid before us with such clarity 
and simplicity as in his cycle Die schéne 
Millerin. What proves so fascinating 
here—and so utterly unprecedented —is 
the representation in purely musical terms 
of the tremendous psychological journey 
that the central character undergoes, lit- 
erally from spiritual birth to physical and 
spiritual death. With subtle yet deliber- 
ate strokes the composer has painted 
nothing less than the life of a soul, related 
not in emotional terms that defy com- 
plete verbal expression, but rather in 
purely musical terms. In this lies the true 
measure of Schubert’s genius. 

Schubert composed the work to 20 
of Wilhelm Miiller’s 23 poems in the 
cycle by the same name, published in 
1820 in a collection entitled Sieben und 
stebzig Gedichte aus den hinterlassenen Papt- 
eren eines reisenden Wald-horntisten (“Sev- 
enty-Seven Poems from the Papers of a 
‘Traveling Horn Player”). ‘They tell the 
story of a youth, his heart full of romantic 
yearning for true love, who comes upon a 
mill as he follows a brook in the course of 
his travels. Asking for and receiving work 
as an apprentice, he falls in love with the 
miller’s daughter and briefly wins her 
affections. But the fickle maiden then 
yields her heart to a lusty hunter. Deso- 
late and inconsolable in his loss, the miller 
lad drowns himself in the brook, which 
he has come to know as his only friend. 


The popular story that Schubert 
came upon the texts of the Miiller poems 
in the autumn of 1823 at the house of the 
private secretary to one Count Seczenyi, 
spirited away the little book so that he 
could begin heated composition of the 
miller songs, and returned it the next day 
to its surprised owner with a few of the 
songs already completed, has been proved 
by Walther Diirr to be apocryphal. But 
whatever the circumstances of Schubert’s 
first encounter with the poems, it is cer- 
tain that he was immediately captivated 
by their simple, sincere sentiments and 
touching images. 

Composition of the cycle occupied 
Schubert during October and November 
of 1823. Apparently it did not find imme- 
diate success upon publication’in 1824: 
“So... your miller songs have brought no 
great acclaim?” wrote his friend Franz 
von Schober late that year. But not long 
thereafter the work received Beethoven’s 
hearty approbation. Studying the songs 
on his sickbed in 1826, he is reported to 
have said repeatedly to Anton Schindler 
that “truly this Schubert has the divine 
fire” and “had I come across this poem, I 
would have set it.” 

‘The agents of musical coherence 
that drive this cycle are not motivic, the- 
matic, or even tonal. Rather, they take 
the form of two ideas: that of traveling 
and that of human speech, as Arnold Feil 
has noted in a recent study. 

‘The element of travel is expressed 
in the piano as a steady, reassuring pres- 
ence wherein the brook flows serenely, 
babbles happily, or rushes violently. But 
it is the unfolding element of speech that 
provides a gauge of this soul’s progress. 
Where voice and piano establish and 
maintain regular melodic and metrical 
patterns, we are presented with a de- 
tached portrait, as a leaf from a picture 
book. But where the music boldly defies 
expectation—in particular, where the 
vocal line erupts in the willful, passionate 
manner of verbal discourse—we are con- 
fronted with the vivid reality of human 
feeling. 
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The musical means Schubert 
employs to take the listener from objec- 
tive perception to subjective reality are 
dazzling in their variety and inventive- 
ness. In the piano’s continuous 16th- 
note figurations, the fourth song, Dank- 
sagung an den Bach, extends the idea of 
travel from the first and second songs. 
But here, for the first time, it 1s joined 
with a human utterance. The regular 
four-measure introduction in the piano 
leads us to expect a similar response from 
the voice; instead, in the manner of one 
speaking aloud, the antecedent phrase is 
extended bya bar and then followed by 
three measures of “afterthought” as the 
question is repeated. Disturbance of the 
established metrical pattern applies 
equally for the ensuing exclamatory word 
“Gelt.” 

‘The youth’s desire to impress the 
lovely miller maiden erupts earnestly in 
Am Fetrabend, driven by the vigorous 
turning of the mill wheels, softly at first 
but ultimately with explosive force. 
Having given us the lad’s voice in the 
previous song, Schubert introduces those 
of two others here—the miller himself 
and his daughter—rendered in the man- 
ner of recitative, with simple chordal 
accompaniment. The placement on the 
downbeat of the maiden’s utterance in- 
tensifies its poignant effect, and hints at 
the pain her actions are to bring about. 
‘The persona of the miller lad is further 
developed in the eighth song, Morgen- 
grup. Its restrained melodies are launched 
by sixths, but to contrasting effect: by 
altering the rhythmic placement of the 
interval, the amiable greeting at the out- 
set is transformed into an expression of 
delicate hurt in the concluding line of 
each stanza, accompanied by a yearning 
echo in the piano. 

In its recourse to the propulsive 
motion of Das Wandern, Mein! signifies 
the cycle’s mid-point as the lad sings 
joyously of the conquest that is at long 
last his. In place of the abstractions of the 
first song, though, this one is rife in first- 
person imperatives and rhapsodic exten- 


sions, thus giving us the tangible impres- 
sion of a human being. But Pause finds 
the apprentice at a loss for song. Per- 
plexed, he can emit only broken phrases 
which, more often than not, find them- 
selves in direct opposition to the gentle 
strumming of the lute as represented in 
the piano. 

‘The cycle lurches forward omi- 
nously when the hunter emerges on the 
scene. In its battering relentlessness, Der 
Jager exudes jealousy in every bar, which 
mounts as the vocal tessitura rises in each 
successive section until the feeling cul- 
minates in a defiant shout. The anger ts 
personally assumed by the lad in Eafer- 
sucht und Stolz. Here there is virtually no 
melodic regularity; all is impassioned 
verbal outpouring. 

‘The work’s turning point is con- 
tained in the magnificent funeral march 
concluding Trockne Blumen, the apothe- 
osis of the miller lad’s anguished longing. 
But the soaring vision he conjures up of 
fields erupting in bloom to greet the new 
spring as the maiden passes by his grave 
is only an illusion, and ultimately 
crumbles. In Der Miller und der Bach the 
lad’s connection with the brook is re- 
established. As the uncertain melody 
and rhythm tell us, his energy is spent 
and he seeks only peace beneath the cool 
waters. By far the longest song in the 
cycle, Des Baches Wiegenled gently wel- 
comes home the weary wanderer. ‘The 
line “Wandrer, du miider, du bist su Haus” 
in the first stanza is given as a direct, 
intimate address, the only phrase not 
repeated in the song. And in fact it sums 
up the intent of the entire cycle, which 
comes to rest in the afterglow of an ever- 
expressive rising sixth in the voice link- 
ing the vastness of the heavens to the 
brook’s infinite depths. -- Nancy Raabe 


Nancy Raabe ts the music critic for the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. Before moving to 
Milwaukee in 1988 she wrote regularly for the 
Boston Globe and served for several years as 
a contributing editor of Opus Magazine. 
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Sanford Sylvan Baritone 


Sanford Sylvan’s extraordinary vocal 
gifts have brought him distinction in 
repertoire ranging from medieval cantica 
nova and baroque oratorio to lieder, 
chamber music, and contemporary opera. 

A graduate of Manhattan School of 
Music, Mr. Sylvan has performed with 
noted orchestras such as the New York 
Philharmonic, San Francisco Symphony, 
Boston Symphony, New Jersey Sym- 
phony, London Sinfonietta, and St. Paul 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Mr. Sylvan is well-known for his 
sensitive performances in the productions 
of Peter Sellars and Craig Smith at the 
1985-89 PepsiCo Summerfare festivals, 
where he portrayed Figaro in Le nozze di 
Figaro, Alfonso in Cos? fan tutte, and Jimmy 
in Weill’s Little Mahagonny. His vocal 
lucidity and flexibility have brought him 
roles in many important U.S. and world 
premieres, including the Philip Glass 
opera The Juniper Tree, Peter Maxwell 
Davies’s The Lighthouse, John Adams’s 
Nixon in China (as Chou En-la1), and 
Adams’s The Wound-Dresser, which was 
written for Mr. Sylvan. 

Sanford Sylvan’s commitment to recital 
is profound, well-matched to a remarkable 
gift for expression through song. ‘To- 
gether with pianist David Breitman, his 
collaborator since 1978, Mr. Sylvan gives 
stunning and highly praised recitals 
throughout the United States. As 
chamber musician, he has performed with 
the Boston Symphony Chamber Players 
and Chamber Music Society of Lincoln 
Center, and was featured on several 
“Music from Marlboro” tours. 

A frequent performer with the Handel 
& Haydn Society, his recital opens H&H's 
175th Jubilee Festival. 


David Breitman Fortepiano 


David Breitman enjoys an active career 
as a soloist and collaborative artist, both on 
the fortepiano and the modern piano. 
Recent performances include a fortepiano 
recital for CBC Stereo in Montreal, three 
performances of a Mozart concerto with 
Blanche Moyse’s New England Bach 
Festival, and concerts and lectures about 
the fortepiano in Vancouver, Seattle and 
at the Smithsonian Institute. | 

Mr. Breitman performs regularly with 
the Canadian violinist Jean-Francois 
Rivest, presenting programs on modern 
and on period instruments. Their all- 
Mozart recital was featured at anvearly- 
music festival in Quebec City last 
summer; in a recent concert for Radio 
Canada they programmed sonatas of 
Bartok and Franck. This summer, Mr. 
Breitman will appear as part of the Aston 
Magna Festival and on the Music at Fishs 
Eddy series. 

A native of Montreal, Mr. Breitman 
received degrees from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the New 
England Conservatory of Music. After ten 
years as a free-lance musician based in 
Boston, he is currently completing 
doctoral studies in historic performance 
practice with Malcolm Bilson at Cornell 
University. 

Mr. Sylvan and Mr. Breitman's first 
public performance as a duo was at the 
winners’ recital of the 1979 American 
Music Competition at the Kennedy 
Center; since then they have been heard 
throughout the country. Their first 
recording, of Barber’s Hermit Songs and 
Copland’s Twelve Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
will be appearing on the Nonesuch label. 
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Die schéne Miillerin 
German text by Wilhelm Miller. 


1. Das Wandern 


Das Wandern ist des Miillers Lust, 
Das Wandern! 


Das muB ein schlechter Miiller sein, 


Dem niemals fiel das Wandern ein, 
Das Wandern. 


Vom Wasser haben wir’s gelernt, 
Vom Wasser! 


Das hat nicht Rast bei Tag und Nacht, 


Ist stets auf Wanderschaft bedacht, 
Das Wasser. 


Das sehn wir auch den R4adern ab, 
Den Radern! 
Die gar nicht gerne stille stehn, 


Die sich mein Tag nicht miide drehn, 


Die Rader. 


Die Steine selbst, so schwer sie sind, 


Die Steine! 
Sie tanzen mit den muntern Reihn 


Und wollen gar noch schneller sein, 


Die Steine. 


O Wandern, Wandern, meine Lust, 
O Wandern! 

Herr Meister und Frau Meisterin, 
LaBt mich in Frieden weiter ziehn 
Und wandern. 


2. Wohin? 


Ich hért’ ein Bachlein rauschen, 
Wohl aus dem Felsenquell, 
Hinab zum ‘Tale rauschen 

So frisch und wunderhell. 


Ich weiB nicht, wie mir wurde, 
Nicht, wer den Rat mir gab, 
Ich muBte auch hinunter 

Mit meinem Wanderstab. 


Hinunter und immer weiter 
Und immer dem Bache nach, 
Und immer heller rauschte, 
Und immer heller der Bach. 


‘The Pretty Mill-maid 


English translation by Marc Mandel, c1990. 


1. Wandering 


Oh wandering is the miller’s joy, 
yes, wandering. 

He’s a bad miller who’s 

never thought of wandering, 
wandering. 


We’ve learned it from the water, 
from the water, 

which has no rest by day or night, 
always set on wandering, 

the water. 


We see it in the mill-wheels too, 
the mill-wheels! 

They can’t stand staying still, 
they never tire of turning, 

the mill-wheels. 


The mill-stones themselves, 
those heavy mill-stones, 

they dance in the lively round 
and would love to go faster still, 
the mill-stones. 


Oh wandering, wandering, my joy, 
wandering! 

Oh Master, Mistress, 

leave me in peace to roam farther 
and wander. 


2. Where To? 


I heard a small brook rushing 
down from its rocky source, 
rushing down to the valley 

so fresh and wonderfully bright. 


I don’t know what came over me, 
or who suggested it: 

I too had to head down there 
with my walking-stick. 


On down and ever farther, 
always following the brook— 
and the brook rushed on, 
brighter and brighter still. 


Please turn page quietly. 
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Ist das denn meine StraBe? Is this, then, my path? 

O Bachlein, sprich, wohin? Oh dear brook, tell me, where to? 
Du hast mit deinem Rauschen You’ve totally enchanted me 

Mir ganz berauscht den Sinn. with your rushing. 

Was sag’ ich denn vom Rauschen? Why do I talk of “rushing”? 

Das kann kein Rauschen sein: ‘That can’t be any rushing: 

Es singen wohl die Nixen surely those are water-sprites singing, 
Tief unten ihren Reihn. dancing their round below. 

LaB singen, Gesell, laB rauschen, Let them sing, friend, let it rush, 
Und wandre fréhlich nach! and wander gladly on! 

Es gehn ja Miihlenradder So go the mill-wheels 

In jedem klaren Bach. in every clear brook. 

3. Halt! 3. Halt! 

Eine Miihle seh’ ich blinken I see a mill gleaming 

Aus den Erlen heraus, among the elder-trees. 

Durch Rauschen und Singen The roaring of mill-wheels | 
Bricht Radergebraus. breaks through the rushing and singing. 
Ei willkommen, ei willkommen, Hey, welcome, welcome, 

SiiBer Miihlengesang! sweet song of the mill! 

Und das Haus, wie so traulich! And the house—oh how cozy! 
Und die Fenster, wie blank! and the windows—how they shine! 
Und die Sonne, wie helle And the sun—how brightly 

Vom Himmel sie scheint! from heaven it shines! 

Ei, Bachlein, liebes Bachlein, Hey, little brook, dear little brook— 
War es also gemeint? is this what you meant? 

4. Danksagung an den Bach 4. Thanks to the Brook 

War es also gemeint, Is this what you meant, 

Mein rauschender Freund, my rushing friend? 

Dein Singen, dein Klingen, Your singing, your ringing— 

War es also gemeint? is this what you meant? 

Zur Miillerin hin! ‘To the mill-maid, there! 

So lautet der Sinn. ‘The sense of your song— 

Gelt, hab’ ich’s verstanden? so—was that it? 

Zur Miillerin hin! To the mill-maid, there? 

Hat sie dich geschickt? Did she send you? 

Oder hast mich beriickt? Or have you tricked me? 

Das mocht’ ich noch wissen, I'd still like to know 

Ob sie dich geschickt. whether she sent you! 

Nun wie’s auch mag sein, Now, whatever happens, 

Ich gebe mich drein: I’m into the bargain; 

Was ich such’, hab’ ich funden, What I seek I’ve now found, 


Wie’s immer mag sein. whatever may be. 
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Nach Arbeit ich frug, 

Nun hab’ ich genug, 

Fiir die Hinde, fiir’s Herze 
Vollauf genug! 


5. Am Feierabend 


Hatt’ ich tausend Arme zu riihren! 
K6nnt’ ich brausend die Rdder fiihren! 
Koénnt’ ich wehen 

Durch alle Haine! 

K6nnt’ ich drehen alle Steine! 

DaB die schéne Miillerin 

Merkte meinen treuen Sinn! 


Ach, wie ist mein Arm so schwach! 
Was ich hebe, was ich trage, 

Was ich schneide, was ich schlage, 
Jeder Knappe tut mir’s nach. 

Und da sitz’ ich in der groBen Runde, 
In der stillen kiihlen Feierstunde, 
Und der Meister spricht zu Allen: 
Euer Werk hat mir gefallen; 

Und das liebe Madchen sagt 

Allen eine gute Nacht. 


6. Der Neugierige 


Ich frage keine Blume, 
Ich frage keinen Stern, 
Sie k6nnen mir alle nicht sagen, 
Was ich.erfiihr’ so gern. 


Ich bin ja auch Kein Gartner, 
Die Sterne stehn zu hoch; 
Mein Bachlein will ich fragen, 
Ob mich mein Herz belog. 


O Biachlein meiner Liebe, 
Wie bist du heut’ so stumm! 
Will ja nur eines wissen, 
Ein Wortchen um und um. 


“Ja,” heiBt das eine Wortchen, 
Das andre heiBet “Nein,” 

Die beiden Wortchen schlieBen 
Die ganze Welt mir ein. 


O Biachlein meiner Liebe, 
Was bist du wunderlich! 
Will’s ja nicht weiter sagen, 
Sag’, Bachlein, liebt sie mich? 


I went looking for work— 
now I’ve got plenty: 

for my hands, for my heart— 
more than enough! 


5. On Resting at Evening 


If only I had a thousand arms! 

I'd be strong enough to guide the 
Mill-wheels! I’d sweep like the wind 
through every grove! 

I could turn every mill-stone!— 
‘That way the pretty mill-maid 
would notice my faithful devotion! 


Oh, how weak my arm is! 

What I hoist, what I carry, 

what I cut, what I strike— 

any apprentice can match me! 

And there I sit, no different from the others, 
in the calm, cool hour of rest, 

and the master says to us all: 

Your work has pleased me; 

and the dear maid says 

good night to us all. 


6. Curiosity 


I do not ask the flowers, 

I do not ask the stars; 

not one of them can tell me 
what I so want to know. 


I’m no gardener anyway, 
and the stars are too high— 
so [ll ask my little brook 
whether my heart was lying. 


Oh little brook of my love, 

you're so silent today! 

‘There’s just one thing I want to know— 
a small word, all told. 


“Yes” is one of the words; 
the other is “No.” 

These two little words 
encompass my entire world. 


Oh dear brook of my love, 

how strange you are! 

Just between us— 

say, little brook: does she love me? 


Please turn page quietly. 
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7. Ungeduld 


Ich schnitt’ es gern in alle Rinden ein, 
Ich griib’ es gern in jeden Kieselstein, 
Ich moécht’ es sa’n auf jedes frische Beet 
Mit Kressensamen, der es schnell verrat, 


Auf jeden weiBen Zettel mécht’ ich’s schreiben: 
Dein ist mein Herz, und soll es ewig bleiben. 


Ich mécht’ mir ziehen einen jungen Star, 
Bis da8 er sprach’ die Worte rein und klar, 
Bis er sie sprach’ mit meines Mundes Klang, 
Mit meines Herzens vollem, heiBem Drang; 


Dann sang’ er hell durch ihre Fensterscheiben: 
Dein ist mein Herz, und soll es ewig bleiben. 


Den Morgenwinden mocht’ ich’s hauchen ein, 


Ich mGcht’ es séuseln durch den regen Hain; 
O, leuchtet’ es aus jedem Blumenstern! 
Triig’ es der Duft zu thr von nah und fern! 


Ihr Wogen, k6nnt thr nichts als Rader treiben? 
Dein ist mein Herz, und soll es ewig bleiben. 


Ich meint’, es miiBt’ in meinen Augen stehn, 
Auf meinen Wangen mii8t’ man’s brennen sehn, 


Zu lesen war’s auf meinem stummen Mund, 
Ein jeder Atemzug gab’s laut ihr kund; 

Und sie merkt nichts von all’ dem 

bangen Treiben: 


Dein ist mein Herz, und soll es ewig bleiben! 


8. Morgengru8 


Guten Morgen, schéne Miillerin! 

Wo steckst du gleich das Képfchen hin, 
Als war’ dir was geschehenr 

VerdrieBt dich denn mein GruB so schwer, 
Verstért dich denn mein Blick so sehr? 

So muB ich wieder gehen. 


O laB mich nur von ferne stehn, 
Nach deinem lieben Fenster sehn, 
Von ferne, ganz von ferne! 

Du blondes Képfchen, komm hervor! 
Hervor aus eurem runden Tor, 

Ihr blauen Morgensterne! 


7. Impatience 


I'd gladly carve it into every tree, 
engrave it onto every stone, 

sow it into each new garden bed 

with cress-seed, which will soon reveal it, 
write it on every blank sheet of paper: 
My heart is yours, and will remain so 
evermore. 


I'd like to train a young starling 

‘til it could say the words plain and clear, 
‘til it could say them as with my own voice, 
with the brimming fullness of my heart; 
then it would sing brightly at her window: 
My heart is yours, and will remain so 
evermore. 


I'd breathe it onto the morning wind, 

send it rustling through the vibrant groves; 
oh, it would shine from every galaxy of 
flowers! Oh, if the breeze could waft it to 
her, from near and far! You waves, can you 
set nothing but millstones in motion? My 
heart is yours, and will remain so evermore. 


You'd think it was apparent in my eyes; 
surely people see it burning on my cheeks, 
or can read it on my silent lips, 

so that just one breath would plainly 

let her know. Yet she pays no attention to 
my anxious longings: My heart is yours, 
and will remain so evermore. 


8. Morning Greeting 


Good morning, pretty mill-maid! 

Why do you turn away your face 

as though something were wrong? 

Does my greeting displease you so much? 
Is my glance so disturbing to you? 

‘Then I must go. 


Oh just let me stand at a distance, 
looking toward your dear window, 
from afar, only from afar! 

You dear blonde head, come on out! 
Come forth from your round gate, 
you blue morning-stars! 
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Ihr schlummertrunknen Augelein, 

Ihr taubetriibten Bliimelein, 

Was scheuet ihr die Sonne? 

Hat es die Nacht so gut gemeint, 

DaB8 ihr euch schlieBt und biickt und weint 
Nach ihrer stillen Wonne? 


Nun schiittelt ab der Triume Flor, 

_ Und hebt euch frisch und frei empor 
In Gottes hellen Morgen! 

Die Lerche wirbelt in der Luft, 

Und aus dem tiefen Herzen ruft 

Die Liebe Leid und Sorgen. 


9. Des Miillers Blumen 


Am Bach viel kleine Blumen stehn, 
Aus hellen blauen Augen sehn; 

Der Bach, der ist der Miillers Freund, 
Und hellblau Liebchens Auge scheint; 
Drum sind es meine Blumen. 


Dicht unter threm Fensterlein, 

Da will ich pflanzen die Blumen ein, 

Da ruft ihr zu, wenn alles schweigt, 

Wenn sich ihr Haupt zum Schlummer neigt, 
Thr wiBt ja, was ich meine. 


Und wenn sie tit die Auglein zu, 
Und schlaft in siiBer, sitiBer Ruh’, 
Dann lispelt als ein Traumgesicht 
Thr zu: Vergi8, vergi8 mein nicht! 
Das ist es, was ich meine. 


Und schlieBt sie friih die Laden auf, 
Dann schaut mit Liebesblick hinauf; 
Der Tau in euren Augelein, 

Das sollen meine Trinen sein, 

Die will ich auf euch weinen. 


You little eyes steeped in slumber, 

you dew-laden little flowers, 

why do you avoid the sun? 

Are you so taken with the night 

that you close up, bow down, and weep 
for its quiet bliss? 


Now shake off the veil of dreams, 
and rise up fresh and free 

in God’s bright morning! 

‘The lark warbles in the air, 

and, from the heart’s depths, 

love summons sorrow and care. 


9. The Miller’s Flowers 


By the brook stand many small flowers, 
peering up with bright blue eyes; 

the brook, who is the miller’s friend. 

And bright blue are my sweetheart’s eyes: 
so they are my flowers. 


Close under her window, 

there I'd like to plant flowers; 

then call to her when it’s quiet, 

when her head is bowed in slumber— 
surely you know what I mean. 


And when she shuts her eyes 
and sleeps in sweet, sweet rest, 
I’d whisper to her as tn a dream: 
Don’t, don’t forget me! 

That’s what I mean. 


And when she opened the shutters next 
morning,I’d look up with a lover’s gaze; 
the dew on your dear eyes— 

that will be my tears, 

which I would weep upon you. 


Please turn page quietly. 
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10. Traénenregen 


Wir saBen so traulich beisammen 
Im kiihlen Erlendach, 

Wir schauten so traulich zusammen 
Hinab in den rieselnden Bach. 


Der Mond war auch gekommen, 
Die Sternlein hintendrein, 

Und schauten so traulich zusammen 
In den silbernen Spiegel hinein. 


Ich sah nach keinem Monde, 
Nach keinem Sternenschein, 
Ich schaute nach threm Bilde, 
Nach ihren Augen allein. 


10. Rain of Tears 


We sat so cozily together 

beneath the cool cover of the alders; 
we gazed down so cozily together 
into the rippling brook. 


‘The moon had also come out, 

the stars following after, 

and looked down so cozily together 
into the silver mirror. 


I had no eyes for the moon, 
nor for the shining stars: 

I looked only at her, 

at her eyes alone. 





Und sahe sie nicken und blicken 
Herauf aus dem seligen Bach, 

Die Bliimlein am Ufer, die blauen, 
Sie nickten und blickten ihr nach. 


And I saw them nodding and looking 

up from the blessed brook, 

those little flowers on the shore, the blue 
ones, they nodded and looked up at her. 


Und in den Bach versunken 
Der ganze Himmel schien, 
Und wollte mich mit hinunter 
In seine Tiefe ziehn. 


Und iiber den Wolken und Sternen, 
Da rieselte munter der Bach, 

Und rief mit Singen und Klingen: 
Geselle, Geselle mir nach! 


Da gingen die Augen mir liber, 
Da ward es in Spiegel so kraus; 
Sie sprach: Es kommt ein Regen, 
Ade, ich geh’ nach Haus. 


11. Mein 


Bachlein, laB dein Rauschen sein! 
Rader, stellt eur Brausen ein! 

All ihr muntern Waldvégelein, 
Gro und klein, 

Endet eure Melodein! 


Durch den Hain 
Aus und ein 
Schalle heut’ ein Reim allein: 


Die geliebte Miillerin ist mein! 
Mein! 


And within the brook 

all heaven seemed absorbed, 
and wanted to pull me down 
into its depths. 


And above the clouds and stars 
the brook cheerfully murmured 
and called with the sound of its song: 
Come friend—good friend—to me! 


Then my eyes filled up, 
blurring the mirror’s image; 
she spoke: It’s going to rain. 
Good-bye, I’m going home. 


11. Mine 


Dear brook, stop your rushing! 
Mill-wheels, cease your roaring! 
All you cheerful woodbirds, 

big and small, 

end your melodies! 


‘Through the glade, 
in and out, 
trumpet forth one single rhyme: 


‘The beloved mill-maid is mine! 
Mine! 
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Friihling, sind das alle deine Bliimelein? 
Sonne, hast du keinen hellern Schein? 

Ach, so muB ich ganz allein 

Mit dem seligen Worte mein, 

Unverstanden in der weiten Schépfung sein! 


. 12... Pause 


Meine Laute hab’ ich gehangt an die Wand, 


Springtime, are these all your flowers? 
Sun, can’t you shine more brightly? 
Ah, I must be entirely alone then, 
with that blessed word—mine— 
beyond comprehension to anything 
in existence! 


12. Pause 


I’ve hung my lute upon the wall 


Hab’ sie umschlungen mit einem griinen Band—and wound it around with a green ribbon— 


Ich kann nicht mehr singen, 

mein Herz ist zu voll; 

WeiB nicht, wie ich’s in Reime zwingen soll. 
Meiner Sehnsucht allerheiBesten Schmerz 
Durft’ ich aushauchen in Liederscherz, 

Und wie ich klagte so siiB und fein, 


Glaubt’ ich doch, mein Leiden wir’ nicht klein. 


E1, wie groB ist wohl meines Gliickes Last, 
Da8 kein Klang auf Erden es in sich faBt? 


Nun, liebe Laute, ruh’ an dem Nagel hier! 
Und weht ein Liiftchen iiber die Saiten dir, 
Und streift eine Biene mit ihren Fliigeln dich, 
Da wird mir so bange 

und es durchschauert mich. 

Warum lieB ich das Band auch hdangen so lang’? 
Oft fliegt’s um die Saiten 

mit seufzendem Klang. 

Ist es der Nachklang meiner Liebespein? 

Soll es das Vorspiel neuer Lieder sein? 


13. Mit dem griinen Lautenbande 


“Schad um das schone griine Band 
DaB es verbleicht hier an der Wand, 
Ich hab’ das Griin so gern!” 

So sprachst du, Liebchen, heut’ zu mir; 
Gleich kniipf ich’s ab und send’ es dir: 
Nun hab’ das Griine gern! 


Ist auch dein ganzer Liebster wei, 
Soll Griin doch haben seinen Preis, 
Und ich auch hab’ es gern. 

Weil unsre Lieb’ ist immergriin, 

Weil griin der Hoffnung Fernen bliihn, 
Drum haben wir es gern. 


I can no longer sing: 

my heart is too full, 

I don’t know how I’m to force rhymes from it. 
My passion’s most burning torment 

I could breathe out in playful song; 

and as I lamented so sweetly and artfully 

I still thought my sorrows were not small. 

Oh, how great must be the burden of my good 
fortune, that no tone on earth can convey it. 


Now, dear lute, rest here on this nail! 

And should a slight breeze waft across 

your strings, or a bee strike you with 

its wings, then I shall be anxious, 

and filled through with shuddering. 

Why have I let the ribbon hang down so far? 
It often chances against the strings 

with a sighing tone. 

Is it the echo of my love’s pain? 

Or is it prelude to some new songs? 


13. With the Green Lute-ribbon 


“Too bad that pretty green ribbon 
is fading here on the wall— 

I like green so much!” 

So you said to me today, my love; 
so I’ve untied it to send to you: 
enjoy its green! 


Even if your lover is all in white, 
green still deserves praise, 

and I like it too! 

Since our love is evergreen, 
since far-off hope blooms green, 
that’s why we like it! 


Please turn page quietly. 
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Nun schlinge in die Locken dein 

Das griine Band gefallig ein, 

Du hast ja’s Griin so gern. 

Dann weiB ich wo die Hoffnung wohnt, 
Dann weiB ich, wo die Liebe thront, 
Dann hab’ ich’s Griin erst gern. 


14. Der Jager 


Was sucht denn der Jager am Miihlbach hier? 
Bleib’, trotziger Jager, in deinem Revier! 


Hier gibt es kein Wild zu jagen fiir dich, 
Hier wohnt nur ein Rehlein, ein zahmes, 
fiir mich. 


Und willst du das zartliche Rehlein sehn, 

So laB deine Biichsen im Walde stehn, 

Und laB deine klaffenden Hunde zu Haus, 
Und laB auf dem Horne den Saus und Braus, 
Und schere vom Kinne das struppige Haar; 
Sonst scheut sich im Garten das Rehlein 
fiirwahr. 


Doch besser, du bliebest im Walde dazu, 

Und lieBest die Miihlen und Miiller in Ruh’. 
Was taugen die Fischlein im griinen Gezweig? 
Was will denn das Eichhorn im blaulichen 
Teich? 

Drum bleibe, du trotziger Jager, im Hain, 

Und laB mich mit meinen drei Radern allein; 


Und willst meinem Schatzchen dich 
machen beliebt, 

So wisse, mein Freund, was ihr 

Herzchen betriibt: 

Die Eber, die kommen zur Nacht 

aus dem Hain, 

Und brechen in thren Kohlgarten ein, 

Und treten und wiihlen herum in dem Feld: 
Die Eber die schieBe du Jagerheld! 


Now braid that green ribbon 

into your hair nicely: 

you like green so much. 

Then I'll know where hope dwells, 

then I'll know where love’s enthroned— 
only then will I really love green. 


14. ‘The Hunter 


What’s the hunter looking for here by the 
mill-stream? Spiteful hunter—stay in your 
own hunting ground! 

‘There’s no game here for you to hunt: 
only a little doe lives here, a tame one, 

for me. 


And if you want to see that tender doe, 
leave your rifles standing in the woods, 
and leave your yelping dogs at home, 
and leave off all that noise blowing your 
horn; and cut from your chin that shaggy 
hair; or my doe in the garden will surely 
be frightened. 


Still better—stay there in the woods, 

and leave the mill and the miller in peace. 
Of what use are fish in the green 
tree-branches? What does a squirrel want 
in the bluish pond? 

So stay there, you spiteful hunter, in the 
grove, and leave me alone with my three 
mill-wheels; 


And if you want to win my sweetheart, 
then know, my friend, what distresses 
her heart: 

the wild boars that come at night 

from the grove 

and break into her cabbage-patch, 

and trample it, and uproot the field. 
Those boars—shoot them, 
you hunter-hero! 
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15. Eifersucht und Stolz 


Wohin so schnell, so kraus und wild, 
mein lieber Bach? 

Eilst du voll Zorn dem frechen 
Bruder Jager nach? 

Kehr’ um, kehr’ um, und schilt erst 
deine Miillerin 


Fiir ihren leichten, losen, kleinen Flattersinn. 


Sahst du sie gestern abend nicht 

am Tore stehn, 

Mit langem Halse nach der groBen 
StraBe sehn? 

Wenn von dem Fang der Jager lustig 
zieht nach Haus, 

Da steckt kein sittsam Kind den Kopf 
zum Fenster ‘naus. 

Geh, Bachlein, hin und sag ihr das, 
doch sag ihr nicht, 

HG6rst du, kein Wort, von meinem 
doch sag ihr nicht, 

Sag ihr: Er schnitzt’ bei mir sich eine Pfeif? 
aus Rohr 

Und blast den Kindern schéne Tanz’ 
und Lieder vor. 


16. Die liebe Farbe 


In Griin will ich mich kleiden, 

In griine Tranenweiden, 

Mein Schatz hat’s Griin so gern. 
Will suchen einen Zypressenhain, 
Eine Heide voll griinen Rosmarein, 
Mein Schatz hat’s Griin so gern. 


Wohlauf zum fréhlichen Jagen! 
Wohlauf durch Heid’ und Hagen! 
Mein Schatz hat’s Jagen so gern. 

Das Wild, das ich jage, das ist der Tod, 
Die Heide, die hei ich die Liébesnot, 
Mein Schatz hat’s Jagen so gern. 


Grabt mir ein Grab im Wasen, 

Deckt mich mit griinem Rasen, 

Mein Schatz hat’s Griin so gern. 

Kein Kreuzlein schwarz, kein Bliimlein bunt, 
Griin, alles griin so rings und rund! 

Mein Schatz hat’s Griin so gern! 


15. Jealousy and Pride 


Where to so fast, so riled and wild, 

my dear brook? 

Do you hurry so angrily after that cheeky 
brother huntsman?e 

‘Turn round, turn round, and first scold 
your mill-maid 

for her light, loose, petty flightiness. 
Didn’t you see her last night standing 
at the gate, 

craning her neck, looking down 

the big street? 

When with his catch the hunter 
cheerfully heads home, 

a well-bred girl doesn’t stick her head 
out the window. 

Go there, dear brook, and tell her that; 


but don’t you say a word about © 

my sad expression! 

‘Tell her: nearby, he cut himself a pipe 
from a reed, 

and plays pretty dances and songs 

for the children. 


16. ‘The Beloved Color 


In green [ll dress myself— 

the green of weeping willows: 
My love likes green so much. 
I'll seek a grove of cypresses, 

a heath all green with rosemary: 
My love likes green so much. 


Now on to the merry hunt! 

Now on through heath and hedges! 
My love likes hunting so much. 
‘The game that I hunt—it’s death; 
the heath I call “Love’s Distress”: 
My love likes hunting so much. 





Dig me a grave in the turf, 

cover me over with green grass: 
my love likes green so much. 

No black cross, no colored flowers, 
just green, on all sides ‘round: 

My love likes green so much. 


Please turn page quietly. 
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17. Die bose Farbe 


Ich méchte ziehn in die Welt hinaus, 
Hinaus in die weite Welt, 

Wenn’s nur so griin, so griin nicht war’ 
Da drauBen in Wald und Feld! 


Ich mochte die griinen Blatter all’ 
Pfliicken vom jedem Zweig; 

Ich mochte die griinen Graser all’ 
Weinen ganz totenbleich. 


Ach, Griin, du bése Farbe du, 
Was siehst mich immer an, 

So stolz, so keck, so schadenfroh, 
Mich armen weiBen Mann? 


Ich méchte liegen vor ihrer ‘Tiir, 

Im Sturm und Regen und Schnee, 

Und singen ganz leise bei Tag und Nacht 
Das eine Wortchen Ade! 


Horch, wenn im Walde ein Jagdhorn schallt, 
So klingt ihr Fensterlein, 

Und schaut sie auch nach mir nicht aus, 
Darf ich doch schauen hinein. 


O binde von der Stirn dir ab 
Das griine, griine Band; 
Ade, ade! und reiche mir 
Zum Abschied deine Hand! 


18. Trockne Blumen 
Ihr Bliimlein alle, die sie mir gab, 
Euch soll man legen mit mir ins Grab. 


Wie seht ihr alle mich an so weh, 
Als ob ihr wiistet, wie mir gescheh’? 


Thr Bliimlein alle, wie welk, wie blaB? 
Ihr Bliimlein alle, wovon so naB? 


Ach, ‘Tranen machen nicht maiengriin, 
Machen tote Liebe nicht wieder bliihn. 


17. ‘The Wicked Color 


I’d love to head out into the world, 
out into the wide world; 

if only it weren’t quite so green, 
out there in the woods and fields! 


I'd love .to pluck from every branch 

all of the green leaves; 

I'd love to turn the green grass 

quite deathly pale with all my weeping. 


Oh, green, you wicked color, you, 

why do you constantly watch me 

so proudly, so impudently, so gloatingly, 
me, a poor, white man? 


I’d love to lie before her door, 

in storm and rain and snow, 

and sing so softly, day and night, 
that one small word: “Farewell!” 


Hark—should a hunting horn peal in the 
woods, there’s a sound at her window! 
And though it’s not me she’s looking for, 
I can still look in at her. 


Oh, untie from your brow 

that green, green ribbon; 
Farewell, farewell! and give me 
your hand in farewell. 


18. Dried-up Flowers 
All you flowers that she gave me, 
you ll be laid with me in my grave. 


How you all look at me so sadly, 
as if you knew how this happened to me. 


All you flowers, how withered, how pale? 
All you flowers—how then so damp? 


Oh! tears don’t make you May-green, 
or make dead love bloom again. 
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Und Lenz wird kommen, 
und Winter wird gehen, 
Und Bliimlein werden im Grase stehn. 


Und Bliimlein liegen in meinem Grab, 
Die Bliimlein alle, die sie mir gab. 


Und wenn sie wandelt am Hiigel vorbei, 
Und denkt im Herzen: Der meint’ es treu! 


Dann Bliimlein alle, heraus, heraus! 
Der Mai ist kommen, der Winter ist aus. 


19. Der Miiller und der Bach 


Der Miller. 


Wo ein treues Herze in Liebe vergeht, 

Da welken die Lilien auf jedem Beet; 

Da muB in die Wolken der Vollmond gehn, 
Damit seine Trinen die Menschen nicht sehn; 
Da halten die Englein die Augen sich zu, 

Und schluchzen und singen die Seele zur Ruh’. 


Der Bach: 


Und wenn sich die Liebe dem Schmerz entringt, 
Ein Sternlein, ein neues, am Himmel erblinkt; 
Da springen drei Rosen, 

halb rot und halb weiB, 

Die welken nicht wieder, aus Dornenreis. 

Und die Engelein schneiden die Fliigel sich ab 
Und gehn alle Morgen zur Erde herab. 


Der Miller. 


Ach Biachlein, liebes Bachlein, - 

du meinst es so gut; 

Ach Biachlein, aber weiBt du, wie Liebe tut? 
wie Liebe tut? 

Ach unten, da unten, die kiihle Ruh’! 
Ach Bachlein, liebes Bachlein, so singe nur zu. 


And spring will come, 
and winter will go, 
and flowers will spring up in the grass. 


And flowers will lie in my grave, 
all the flowers that she gave me. 


And when she walks on the hill nearby 
and thinks in her heart: He was true to me! 


Then, all you flowers, up, rise up! 
May has come: winter is over. 


19. The Miller and the Brook 


The Miller. 


When a true heart dies from love, 

then the lilies wither in their own beds; 
then must the full moon go behind 

the clouds, lest mankind see its tears; 
then the angels close their eyes tight, 
sobbing, and singing the soul to rest. 


The Brook: 


And when love frees itself from sorrow, 

a little star, a new one, twinkles in heaven; 
then three roses spring up, 

half red and half white, 

no more to wither, from the thorny stem. 
And the angels clip off their wings 

and come down to earth each morning. 


The Miller. 


Ah, dear little brook, 

you mean so well; 

ah, little brook , but don't you know 
what love can do? 

Ah below, there below—cool rest! 
Ah, dear little brook, just sing on. 


Please turn page quietly. 
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20. Des Baches Wiegenlied 


Gute Ruh’, gute Ruh’! 

Tu’ die Augen zu! 

Wandrer, du miider, 

du bist zu Haus. 

Die Trew’ ist hier, 

Sollst liegen bei mir, 

Bis das Meer will trinken die Bachlein aus. 


Will betten dich kiihl, 

Auf weichem Pfiihl, 

In dem blauen 

krystallenen Kammerlein. 

Heran, heran, 

Was wiegen kann, 

Woget und wieget den Knaben mir ein! 


Wenn ein Jagdhorn schallt 
Aus dem griinen Wald, 

Will ich sausen und brausen 
wohl um dich her. 

Blickt nicht herein, 

Blaue Bliimelein! 

Ihr macht meinem Schlafer 
die T'raiime so schwer. 


Hinweg, hinweg, 

Von dem Mihlensteg, 

Boses Magdelein, 

daB ihn dein Schatten 

nicht weckt! 

Wirf mir herein 

Dein Tiichlein fein, 

DaB ich die Augen ihm halte bedeckt. 


Gute Nacht, gute Nacht! 
Bis alles wacht, 

Schlaf aus deine Freude, 
schlaf aus dein Leid! 
Der Vollmond steigt, 
Der Nebel weicht, 


20. ‘The Brook’s Cradle-song 


Rest well, rest well! 

Shut your eyes! 
Wanderer, you weary one, 
now you're at home. 

The truth is here— 

you lie here with me 


until the sea drinks all the brooks dry. 


Here I’ll give you a fresh bed 
with a soft pillow 

in a little 

crystal-blue chamber. 

Come now, come, 

to cradle him, 

rock and cradle the boy for me. 


When a hunting horn echoes 
from the green wood, 
Pll rush and roar all about you. 


Don’t look this way, 

little blue flowers. . . 

you'll bring my sleeping one 
such bad dreams 


Away, away 

from the mill-path, 
wicked girl, 

so your shadow 
doesn't wake him! 
‘Toss in 

your fine kerchief, 

so I can cover his eyes. 


Good night, good night, 
until everything wakes: 
sleep away your joy, 
sleep away your sorrow! 
The full moon is rising, 
the mist clears, 


Und der Himmel da oben, wie ist er so weit! and the heaven above—how vast it is! 
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